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UNCLE SAM:---Come Curtis, move on, move on; I dont like that whining music, 
and I don’t like that Nasty monkey of your’s! 
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THE TATTOO OF HISTORY. 


EVERY man who ever amounted to any- 
thing at all had his enemies. Even George 
Washington, ‘‘the first, the last, the best; 
the Cincinnatus of the west,” had contem- 
poraries to envy and decry him. [lis ene- 
mies are dead, their calumnies are forgotten, 
but the Father of his Country lives on, im- 
mortal and imperishable, enshrined among 
the great names of the world. 

Abraham Lincoln was in his day the tar- 
get for unmeasured abuse; his very nomina- 
tion was regarded as an outrage and an insult 
by those who thought that Seward should 
have been the chosen of the Republican con- 
vention. 
nominated 
handful of Independents who 
thought that Edmunds should have been 
the nominee, and, failing him, they desired 
nobody. The Edmunds following in 1884 
was by no means as large or as respectable 
as was the Seward following in 1860, but in 
James G. Blaine the country has a man from 
whom it may expect as much in time of 
doubt or difficulty as ever it received from 
Lincoln. Seward is gone, Edmunds is buried 
out of sight beneath a mountain of Republi- 
can votes, but in Blaine we have a man in 
whom the glories of Lincoln will live again. 
The very spite and venom of the attacks 
made upon him show how formidable he is 
in the eyes of his enemies. With such weap- 
ons Washington was nearly a 
century ago; they were 
coln; they were leveled 


At the recent convention which 


James G. Blaine, there was a 


so-called 


assailed 


at Garfield’s breast 











turned against Lin- | 
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—but ask the country (as it will be asked in 


November) how much they regard them. 
No more and no less than Blaine regards 
them to-day. Purty spite will have its fling; 
no quarry is too noble for the campaign mud 
slingers. 

But take the majority of the party; take 
the great consensus of public opinion, and 
see what it thinks of Blaine. Take the great 
political papers of the west and read of 
Blaine. He is no half-way politician—no 
shirker from his party’s ranks in the tents 
of Independence. He is a Republican of the 
Republicans, and represents all that is no- 
blest in the grand old party. Ife was in it 
at its birth, and so fixed is he in his princi- 
ples that he will be in at its death if it dies 
within his time. He is hated by the oppo- 
sition more intensely than any other Repub- 
lican, because he is the most intense Repub- 
lican living. He is not only in accord with 
his party but is in the extreme advance. He 
hated slavery with a hatred that had no 
limits, and he hated all of its outgrowths. 
I{e is a believer in protection to American 
industry; he isa staunch upholder of national 
integrity; he is a champion of equal rights, 
and of honest money. 

No wonder his opponents are afraid of 
him. No wonder that weak-kneed Republi- 
cans shrink from the path that he treads so 
boldly. Le is the ablest statesman in Amer- 
ica, and the bravest. He never held a prin- 
ciple that he wus afraid of; and he never 
shrank from its logical consequences. 

Of course, he has been maligned as few 
men have. He possesses a power that makes 
him dangerous to his enemies. His great- 
ness has invited attacks, and he has been 
the shining mark that scandal loves. Mali- 
cious slander has been poured out upon him 
in torrents, but to no purpose. His integ- 
rity has made him proof against attacks. 
The people know him to be honest—know 
him to be great in his integrity as in his 
other magnificent qualities, and they have 
never lost confidence in him. 

Is it the slur of a partizan press that can 
injure such a man as this? Is it the anony- 
mous whispering of accusations that have 
never been proved that can shake the peo- 
ple’s confidence in him? Wait till next 
November, and the American nation will 
vindicate at the polls the justice of their 
choice and the character of their favorite 
leader. ‘They will force the malicious slan- 
derers to swallow their own lies, as the 
slanderers of Washington, of Lincoln, of 
Garfield, have been forced to swallow theirs; 
and, if God spares James G. Blaine’s life, 
the United States will have one more presi- 
dent of whom we may be unqualifiedly, un- 
reservedly proud. 





THE recent cold wave which was so se- 
verely felt over a great part of the continent 
is reasonably attributed to the frigid atmos- 
phere exhaled by the Edmunds delegates on 
their way home from Chicago. 


A SPECIM EN SOREHEAD. 


Mr. Georce Wma. Curtis, who likes his 
friends to believe that he is a politician in 
the purest and highest sense of the word, 
and who doubtless believes that no one can 
give him half the admiration he is worthy 
of, is really endowed with one political at- 
tribute—he is inconsistent. What Mr. Cur- 
tis causes //arper’s Weekly to say at one 
time does not tally with what he causes //ar- 
per’s Weekly to say at another time. Eight 
years ago //arper’s Weekly thought Blaine 
was a very much abused man, and printed 
certain stupid slanders then associated with 
his name only to contradict them. To-day 
the same periodical, still under the guidance 
of Mr. Curtis, affects belief in these and 
similar slanders, and that in the face of proof 
even more irrefragable than served to con- 
vince Larper’s Weekly and the press and 
the country at large of their falsity eight 
years ago. Consistency, thou art a jewel, 
but a rare one with soreheads. 

Is it not about time that these disappointed 
ones moved along and left decent people in 
peace? If they have anything to say against 
Mr. Blaine, in heaven's name let them come 
out with it like men, and if they have 
nothing let them keep their heads shut. 
The country is tired of this perpetual chin- 
music. Mr. Blaine was nominated by the 
duly elected representatives of the Republi- 
can party. At the news of his nomination 
the country broke out into a shout of tri- 
umph that is ringing and echoing yet, and in 
its present humor the country has neither 
time to listen to Curtis’ doleful music, nor 
inclination to smile at the antics of his 
monkey, Nast. Blaine is for the people and 
the people for Blaine, and Curtis and the 
Weekly is, or soon will be, for—gotten. 





OUR NEXT PRESIDENT. 


Tue Toledo Blade, one of the staunchest 
and brightest of our Republican contempo- 
raries, in announcing itself as unreservedly 
for the ticket as nominated at Chicago, 
remarks that the nomination of Blaine and 
Logan has awakened an enthusiasm among 
Republicans, and a bitterness on the part of 
the opposition, unparalleled in the political 
history of the country. 

This is true. Mr. Blaine is a man whose 
force of character compels partisanship; those 
who admire him, worship him; those who 
hate him, fear him. ‘This is inevitable. 
The man whom his party deems a hero will 
inspire just as strong feelings amongst his 
opponents in the other direction. The one 
phase of character which awakens no very 
powerful emotions one way or the other is 
the one which is of all others most fatal in 
a leader, and most absent from the character 
of James G. Blaine. It is called vacillation. 

The readiest debater that ever graced the 
floor of Congress, a man of studious hubits, of 
broad comprehensive views, of consummate 





statesmanship, with a magnetism that few 












































































ever possessed, he is every inch a man and 
in all respects a leader of men. We know 
exactly the kind of President we shall have 
in him. ‘The record of Blaine is the record 
of the party. All that the party promises 
in its platform to do, Blaine has been doing 
all his life. There is nothing milk and 
watery in the platform, and nothing milk 
and watery in the candidate placed upon it. 
His election next November will be doubly 
significant. It will be more an endorsement 
of the principles of the party than of an 
individual member of that party. It will 
be the endorsement of one who is a believer 
from the bottom of his heart in Republican 
principles, and it will be the triumph of 
character, ability, and sterling worth over 
political chicanery and the faint hearted 
‘* ratting ” element which has more than any- 
thing else tended to bring discredit upon 
Republicanism. ‘To return to our contem- 
porary’s endorsement—Blaine and Logan 
are names which stand forth as ideal Repub- 
identified with every battle 
fought by the party, and who have always 
stood in the fore-front where the hardest 
blows were given and received. 


licans—men 


It is a com- 
bination that electrifies the country and 
starts a wave of enthusiasm which will carry 
the nominees into power by one grand resist- 
less impulse. 





DEMOCRATIC PROSPECTS. 


In the absolute refusal of Mr. Tilden to 
accept the nomination for the Presidency at 
the hands of the Democratic convention, the 
party out of power have lost their strongest 
name and well nigh their only chance of 
effecting a change in the incumbency of the 
White House. ‘There are plenty of good 
Democrats left, not only willing but anxious 
to accept the nomination and ride a course 
with the Plumed Knight; but, however 
estimable they may be, they are not Tildens. 
The Republican convention has presented 
to the country an almost ideal ticket; it 
would be difficult to take an exception to it 
and almost impossible to beat it; yet, if its 
defeat lay within the bounds of possibility, 
Samuel J. Tilden was the man to lead the 
forlorn hope for the Democrats. The deeply 
rooted conviction which remains in many 
minds that Mr. Tilden was cheated out of 
his fairly won victory eight years ago, would 
invest his candidature with a sentimental 
side, a sort of make-it-up-to-him-now feel- 
ing which would be worth many a vote to 
the Democratic ticket; besides which, he is 
a man who stands deservedly high with his 
party and is looked up to and respected out- 
side of politics. We do not believe that Mr. 
Tilden could beat Mr. Blaine, yet still less 
do we believe that in Mr. Tilden’s absence 
any other man can accomplish the feat. 

Truth to tell, the Democrats just now are 
not very rich in men of sufficient character, 
ability and popularity to head a successful 
ticket. Grover Cleveland’s influence is 
local, and even locally it has not been 
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Mr. Clerkstill is somewhat distressed to hear two ladies in conversation remark that 
he is exhibiting considerable ‘bad form’ in dancing, and making himself so conspic- 
uous when everybody knows he only gave a butter knife to the bride, which could not 
have cost a penny over three dollars and a half.” 


strengthened by his tenure of the New York 
gubernatorial chair. In accomplishing a 
great deal of good to the community, Mr. 
Cleveland has done a good deal of damage 
(politically speaking) to himself. He has 
estranged the bosses and the bosses are 
The curtail- 
ment of aldermanic rights and privileges in 
New York city was a measure of needed 
reform; but politically viewed, we question 
its expediency—that is, if Mr. Cleveland 
contemplates running for President. 

Then we have Flower—’tis but a little 
faded Flower which we cannot expect to see 


nearly enough to beat him. 


bloom up into a Presidential plant; and, 
indeed, Hoadley is not much better. 

No; the fact remains that with the with- 
drawal of Mr. Tilden’s name, Democracy 
lost its strongest available candidate. 





‘*ALAS! what boots it now?” The poet, 
it is said, was indebted for this graceful bit 
of inspiration to seeing young Doodworthy 
exited through the front door and down 
the front steps, sans hat, sans style, sans 
leisure to suck his cane. 


JAMES wants to know why the old Romans 
called their senators the ‘‘ conscript fathers.” 
Well, you see Latin is such a queer language 
that it wouldn’t have been grammatically 
correct to have called them the conscript 
grandmothers. The United States language 
is different. 





“Noli Me Tangere.’”’ 
(You can look, but you musti’t touch.) 
As Wyatt might have caroled after a first night's ride. 
Who list to ride? I know where is a kind 
And gentle nag; but, ah! J may no more; 
The bucking broncho wearied me so sore 
I am of them that furthest come behind.* 
Nor may I by no means my wearied rind 
Manipulate: for, as I pace the floor, 
Stiffly I wobble. I leave off, therefore, 
And simply swear, and my bicuspids grind, 


Who list to ride, let him his craving cease, 
O let him shun the fall that follows pride, 
Unless he care to swell the tearful tide 
Of them that dine from off the mantle-piece. 
Noli ime tange re; for tender I am, 
And dangerous to touch—! ! * ?—, 
~- Ranch, Colo. WwW. Mm 


*This somewhat equivocal line may be attributed to Sir 
Thomas’ times. 


ENGLISH as she are sometime miscompre- 
hend by the foreigner—which is one reason 
why even the friendliest critic may find him- 
self in a scrape. An editor down South was 
dumbfoundedly astonished to learn that he 
had grievously offended by speaking of Sig- 
nor Bullfroggoni, the great basso profundo, 
as a high-toned gentleman. But then, with 
a truly down South editorial meekness, in 
his next week’s paper he apologized for the 
mistake, and called the Signor a low-minded 


cuss. 





A nHnotT-BpED—one of feathers about this 


time. 
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Another View of Irish Distress. | 
Tne broad lands stretch to the swelling tide, 
Acre on acre, a noble fee, | 
Far may you fare ere the hills subside 
In the level sand of the western sea. 
From your path starts whirring the mountain grouse, | 
Mingling his crow with the snipe’s shrill call, 
Tis a grand domain, and a noble house 
On the wind swept seacoast of Donegal. 


The broad lands stretch to the swelling tide, 
Acre on acre, a noble fee, 
But every rood is trussed and tied 
In the lawyer's tape of the mortgagee. 
When the half year's interest is paid, I wis 
The half year's income is poor and small; 
There’s many a property such as this 
On the heathery mountains of Donegal. 


Famine in Ireland, the rents unpaid, 
And the landlord muses on what he owes; 
He loves each mountain, each wood, each glade, 
And he almost weeps as he sighs ‘‘ foreclose.” 
Must his hale old age from the homestead part? 
Must he watch the roof tree of centuries fall? 
And Jack (the darling wish of his heart) 
Will never be member for Donegal. 


For the heavy rains have not ceased to pour, 
And the west wind bears in the fatal rot; 
And the kelp crop fails on the barren shore, 
And the tuber melts in the garden plot. 
The wolf is howling at many a door; 
His favorite hunter has left its stall, 
He has done his best, he can do no more, 
And famine lies heavy on Donegal. 


The ghosts of the mortgages he owes 
Will not be laid by any rule; 

Well, the girls must wear last winter's clothes, 
And Tom must go to a cheaper school; 

And Jack had best exchange to the line— 
He can’t keep pace in that corps at all. 

And the table—well, they must banish wine; 
Alas! for the glories of Donegal! 


And the broad lands stretch to the swelling tide, 
Acre on acre, a noble fee; 

And faint in the shadows of eventide 
The hills mix mistily with the sea. 

‘‘That bird is happy,” the old man said, 
As he heard a curlew’s mournful call, 

That flitted seaward over his head, 


‘*He has no duties in Donegal.” 
G. H. J. 





Mrs. Dynamite’s French Nurse. 


Mrs. DYNAMITE is a notable woman and 
an enterprising housekeeper. What she 
doesn’t know about servants isn’t worth 
knowing, and if anything transpires in her 
kitchen without her finding it out, she’d 
like to know what it is! 

The character of the head of the house- 
hold (so to speak) is not as violent as his 
name would lead one to suppose it might be. 

Mr. Dynamite is a mild, inoffensive crea- 
ture, never bothering his shining old bald 
sate over his wife’s domestic affairs, and as 
= as quiet reigns in the household and his 
mee he ed meals are served with precision, 
he is content with everybody and at peace 
with the world. 

Not so Mrs. D. She is always blustering 
and always ina ferment. If the children 
are well, why the chances are they’ll be sick 
sooner or later. If the servants go out, they 
have probably carried off with them half the 
eatables from the refrigerator; if they are 
in, they are plotting mischief. In short, the 
little woman is forever popping about the 
house, leaning over the bannisters or applying 
her ear to the speaking tube, on the qui vive 
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OLtp Lapy.—‘* Why do them fellers always have a dog with ’em?” 
THE Finest.—‘‘ J guess it’s the custom, mam.” 
Otp Lapy.—‘‘ I suppose they must have some association, poor things.” 


to catch somebody in some sort of mischief 
or other. 

Poor Mr. D. bears his troubles heroically, 
and has become so accustomed to have his 
wife pour her trials and troubles into his ear 
at night, that he can tranquilly read his 
paper through a heavy fusilade of complaints, 
and allows the accounts of internecine 
strifes to roll off his tympanum like the tra- 
ditional water from the back of the domestic 
water-fowl. 

After enduring a series of drunken, slov- 
enly, incompetent cooks, and worthless 
chambermaids who were continually quar- 
relling with one another, Mrs. D. has made 
up her mind that a polyglot domestic service 
will promulgate harmony in the kitchen. 
She hes consequently engaged a German 
cook and aSwedish chambermaid, whom she 
fondly trusts will get along amicably with the 
French nurse, Antoinette. 

*Toinette is an Alsatian and speaks a hor- 
rible 
Mrs. D. knows little and cares less about 
this important fact. ”“Toinette wears French 
caps and clean aprons, and has a distingue 
air that does Madam D’s heart good to see, 
and as “T'oinette has often declared she was 
born ‘‘a Paris” Mrs. D. is in duty bound 
to believe her. In fact, "Toinette is the only 
member of the house that Mrs. D. does be- 
lieve, and though the donne’s flirting pro- 
pensities are observed by all the neighbors, 
Mrs. D. refuses to see anything wrong in the 
girl, and when a friend of the family in- 
formed my lady that ’Toinette was cross and 
impatient with the children in the Park, 
Mrs. D. resolutely refused to believe it, and 
now she and the “friend of the family ” are 
sworn enemies. 

Only two nights ago, Mr. D. was informed 
by Mrs. D., that one thing she knew, and 
that was that “Toinette was kind to the 
children. 

Fearful of an explosion, Mr. D. read his 
paper and acquiesced although little Alice had 
just shown him a black and blue spot on her 
arm, where she said ’Toinette had pinched 
her. 

The next evening the happy couple were 
up-stairs enjoying their, what Mr. D. sar- 
castically called, customary evening en- 


tertainment, when the front door bell 
rang. In an instant Mrs. D’s left ear was 


flopping over the banisters, ready for action. 
oinette answered the bell and ushered in 


yatois to the little Dynamiters, but - 


avery swell young man, who enquired in 
English for Mademoiselle Meyer. 

** Would the gentleman kindly walk down 
stairs?” inquired ’Toinette. 

The young man appeared somewhat be- 
wildered, but following ’Toinette’s lead, dis- 
appeared into the regions below. 

Mrs. D. suddenly and noiselessly descended 
another flight and applied her auricle to the 
basenfent bannister, and, as she afterward 
said, if there was anything on earth she was 
thankful for, it was that the doors had been 
removed from the dining room and portieres 
substituted in their place, otherwise she 
might have been debarred the pleasure of 
listening to the conversation that followed. 

Firstly "Toinette commenced to apologize 
to Monsieur for not receiving him in the 
front parlor. There were callers there, she 
said, and it would be more agreeable, she 
thought, to see him alone. 

‘Gracious goodness!” exclaimed Mrs. 
D., sotto voce, while the young swell branched 
off into French and said ‘‘ certainment,” and 
added that he had only just received the 
note that Mademoiselle sent in answer to his 
advertisement. 

Then “Toinette became garrulous and in- 
formed Monsieur that she was an Alsatian, 
a widow, the mother of one child, (all news 
to Mrs. D.) and that she was ‘‘ tres capable.” 

At this point Mrs. D. lost her presence of 
mind and rushed up stairs to tell Mr. D. 
that she verily believed that "Toinette had 
been answering matrimonial advertisements 
and had actually told the advertisers to call 
at their house. Then suddenly remember- 
ing that she was losing a good deal of the 
conversation, she returned to her post of 
auscultation on the basement stairs. 

*Toinette was still jabbering, but the young 
swell suddenly cut matters short by saying 
that what he advertised for was a lady to 
teach him French, and he desired some one 
he could call upon occasionally, after which 
he hastily took his departure. 

Then Mrs. D. began to realize that the 
young man had been sold by her wonderful 
French nurse, and she couldn’t help laugh- 
ing over the dilemma of the swell, whose 
advertisement for a teacher of French was 
answered by a domestic who was obliged by 
circumstances to take him into the basement 
when he called. 

As for ’Toinette, she had also made a mis- 
take, and apparently thought the young 
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gentleman desired the companionship of 
some one ‘‘ with a view to matrimony,” as 
the papers say. 

Mr. D. keeps on reading the stock reports 
while his better half is looking over the pa- 
pers to find the advertisement that "Toinette 
answered. As soon as she discovers what 
she imagines to be the right one, she will 
confront “Toinette with her perfidy. 

In the mean time the German cook and 
Swedish chambermaid have come to blows 
in the kitchen but, Mrs. Dynamite is so 
interested in the newspapers that she has 
forgotten to apply her ear to the speaking 
tube, and so remains in blissful ignorance 
of the last imbroglio below stairs. 





Ir fewer people would make a virtue of 
necessity, and more people would make a 
necessity of virtue—well, what then? Well, 
it would have a tendency, we should think, 
to cut down Diogenes’ 
petroleum. 
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A Fiendish Revenge. 

‘“‘REVENGE! boundless as the heavens, 
deep and hot as hell!” screamed Jacques 
Berthier, his eyes blazing and his teeth 
gleaming like those of a wolf, as he looked 
back from the highway to the castle of his 
late master, the Count D’Arras, the case- 
ments of which shone as though aflame in the 
rays of thesetting sun. What had happened ? 
| Berthier had ventured to use the back of his 
'horny hand in the way of a handkerchief 
in the presence of the Count ; and the out- 

raged noble had kicked him on the spot.’ 

a * * * * 

‘Two days later a young peasant appeared 
before the Boss plumber of Paris: ‘‘See 
me,” he said: ‘“‘lamstrong. I will work 
like a dog. Pay me nothing. Only teach 
| me the mysteries of your art.” The plumber, 
| quick to recognize a soft thing, instantly 


bills for refined | closed with him. The peasant was Berthier. 


| In three months he had mastered the noble 
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science to its uttermost ramifications. Then 
he married the Boss’s daughter and set up 
for himself. In a year he was the facile 
princeps of his art, the A No. 1 plumber of 
Paris. His methods were unique. When 
he presented his bill and the recipient had 
recovered from his swoon, Berthier would 
say with an engaging smile : ‘‘ Do not agitate 
yourself, je vous prie, M’sieu. I do not ask 
for cash. I will take a mortgage on the 
premises.”” Thus he added popularity and 
confidence to the fame of transcendant 
skill. 

One day the sinister news came to the 
Paris Bourse that the Prince of Monaco had 
purchased a second-hand Snyder rifle and a 
new shirt for hisarmy. The army himself 
had also significantly declared in a moment 
of semi-inebriety that people were very likely 
very soon to see what they would behold. 
There was no mistaking these portents. They 
meant war. But where was the blow to 
fall? A panic seized upon the Bourse. 
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A GREAT MYSTERY SOLVED. 


DLE 
h\ er 


DISCOVERY OF THE REAL AUTHOR OF THE 


Rentes fell rapidly. This was Berthier’s 
hour. He foreclosed his mortgages and bid 
in the premises. He was rich a millions. 
His & vena ol died, and his wife eloped 
with a barber. Berthier smiled, and raked 
in the old plumber’s fortune. 

The sink pipe in Count D’Arras’ kitchen 
sprung a leak. The Count telegraphed for 
Berthier, who came down in aspecial train 
with twenty of his trustiest artists. D’Arras 
did not recognize his old servant in the 
millionaire plumber. Berthier withdrew 
the match that temporarily plugged the leak, 
and watched the orifice intently. At length 
a distinct and undeniable drop of water 
was seen to ooze forth. ‘‘ Hein,” said 
Berthier,‘‘ this is serious. He instantly 
ordered the floor of the kitchen to be torn 
up, and that part of the castle wall which 
stood adjacent to be blasted out. This being 
done, relays of his artists worked day and 
night, and in ten days the leak was declared 
securely closed. It wasa magnificent tri- 
umph for Berthier. The ‘Journal des 
Plombiers” issued an extra edition with a 
most laudatory and exhaustive account of the 
delicate processes employed and the exquisite 
skill displayed in the achievement. Then 
Berthier presented his bill to the Count, who 
immediately went into convulsions. ‘‘ Par- 
donnez-moi M’sieu,” he said to Berthier 
when he recovered his articulation, ‘‘ I have 
but 300,000 francs in bank. I must needs 
pray some indulgence in this matter.” 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


answered Berthier affecting a cordial 


‘ Bah,” 


bonhommie, ‘‘ Am I Harpagen? ‘ Restez 
tranquille, M’sieu. I'll take the money 


with a deed of the park and farmlands on 
account. You can give me a mortgage on 
the Castle forthe balance. W hat, shall we 


French devour one another as do those 
infames les Yankis du Rue de Wall?” This 
struck the Count as very generous and 


equitable, and he thankfully acquiesced. He 
survived the interview but three days, and 
died leaving nothing to his only son and 
heir but the mortgaged castle. Default 
being made in payment of interest on the 
mortgage, Berthier immediately foreclosed 
and bought in the premises. Beggared and 
friendless the young Count became his 
servant as Berthier had been his father’s. 
Surely the vengeance of the quondam 
peasant was now glutted to the full. ‘‘ Not 
yet, ah, not yet” would Berthier mutter 
to himself with a curse: ‘‘ the father has 
gone, the son remains.” One day while 
lounging on the back stoop he became aware 
of a sound like the rapid drawing of corks in 
the hallway within. He softly opened the 
door. Young D’Arras was kissing Alphon- 
sine, the plumber’s only child and heiress. 
A malignant smile, such as a demon might 
cast upon a lost soul, flashed across Berthier’s 
features. ‘You love her?” he asked 
eagerly, addressing D’Arras. ‘‘ I adore her,” 
answered the youth proudly. ‘‘And you, 
Alphonsine.” A sigh anda blush told the 
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“LITTLE FIVE—YEAR—OLD” 
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STORIES IN 


secret of her virgin heart. ‘‘ Enough,” said 
Berthier, “send for the curate, I'll have you 
buckled on the spot. And,” continued he 
turning to D’Arras and slowly hissing out 
his words, **T wish you joy of your bride!” 
Then when the marriage ceremony was over 
he said to his daughter ‘I’m going around 
the corner to see a man. It will be very 
late before I return. You needn’t wait up 
for me.” ‘There was a strange mocking in 
his tone. Alphonsine « shudde red as he spoke. 
* 


At midnight of thatdaya man stood on 
the Pont Neuf at Paris. A wild joy that 
had something demoniacai in it lit up his 
“First, the father,” he spoke, 
‘‘and nowthe son. My revenge is slaked.’ 
He broke intoa horriblelaugh. ‘‘She’s the 
daisiest snorer in France,” he chuckled, 
‘*and her feet would freeze a volcano ”—(He 
alluded to Alphonsine). “* D’Arras is 
doomed, and my mission on earth is over.” 
Sospeaking, and with a yell of fiendish 
triumph that startled the slumbering ward 
he leaped over the parapet into the inky 
flood beneath. 

DAN. DE LYON. 





How does Pat propose to get over single- 
blessedness? Why, he proposes to Bridge- 
it, of course. 


UsEFruL domestic cookery—making both 
ends “‘ meet.” 
































Hugging. 
I srne of arms, 
And waists of girls, 
Discreet alarms, 
Soft eyes and curls! 


At half-past nine 
Our chatter hushes; 
Her eyes decline; 
She sighs and blushes. 
‘* Ah well,” 
‘‘It's time to go.” 
‘*Oh don't, I pray!” 
She answers low. 


I say, 


I rise (you see 
How it is done) 

And so does she— 
We rise 


as one. 


The sofa’s near, 
And, 
The minx, 


as I go, 
the dear, 
Pushes me—so. 
As | incline, 
So do I fall, 
Her hand in mine- 


Just caught, that’s all 


Well, 
The worst is over; 


so much done, 


Now for the fun, 


The honey, clover! 


As we are placed, 
My arm (don’t pause) 
Goes round her waist, 
By nature's laws 
Yum, 


Her dancing eyes 


yum—just so! 


Look up—you know ?— 
And feign surprise. 

I telegraph 
Audacious bliss; 

She looks a laugh, 
I print a kiss. 

Her hand, 
Steals into mine— 

Like humming-bird 
Into a vine 


deferred, 


Thrice to her lips, 
Within the hour, 
My spirit dips, 
And drains the flower! 
But hark, sweet one! 
A boot, by 
Hurled down upon 


Jove, 


The floor above! 


‘*Good night, my fair!” 
And I elude 

With arm, 

Cramped a la dude! 


I swear, 


“AUL PASTNOR,. 





AFFABLE OLD GENT (to porter)—‘‘ Seems 
to be an extremely clever gent that, but” 
(clever gentleman has been telling a tremen- 
dous fish story about his experience in the 
Arthurian pilgrimage to the Yellowstone) 
“but isn’t he somewhat—that is, occasion- 
ally addicted to the practice of—of men- 
dacity?” 

PoRTER—“‘ No, sir; 
is such a thunderin’ big liar, he wouidn’t 
have no show to practice anything 
this town.” 


Lerr bower, eh? What did she leave 
Bower for? And won’t she repent and at 
least write Bower? 





he practices law, and | 


else in | 
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ScHOOL Master—‘‘ 
Puptt—‘* One 
ScHooL, M.—‘‘ 


in which we use our 


use most in teaching you?” 
PuPiL (quickly )—‘* Your cane, 


sir. 


An American Fable. 

A BIG, red-faced Nothing was strolling 
along the street when a deputy sheriff sl: apped 
| it on the shoulder. 
| ** You’re just the chap I’m looking for.’ 

‘W hat do you want of me? I’ve done no 
aa 

‘“* Never mind: 

‘* But I never 

“*1 know it.” 

** Nor killed anybody.” 

**T know that.” 

**T never broke a law. 

** Of course not.” 


come right along.” 
stole anything.” 





” 


‘-Then what on earth can a sheriff want 
with me? sa 

‘* You’re a Nothing, aren’t you? 
‘ Yes, sir. ‘ 

‘Don’t know anything?” 

| ** Not a cussed thing.” 
‘*T thought so.” 
| “el? 8 
‘Well, we want you for a juror.”—Chi- 
cago News. 








SHARP RETORT. 


What is meant by mental occupation ? 
minds.’ 

And a manual occupation !’ 

Puptt—‘‘ One in which we use our hands.” 

ScHOOL M.—** Now which of these occupations ts mine? 


Come, now, what 


Pévpetvated on Purr- Puss. 


INSTINCTIVE quadruped ‘of brood supine, 
Whose heaviest footfalls only mice can hear, 
Sole sovereign owner of the curving spine, 

That arches taught unto the engineer; 

Companion of the night of dark or clear, 

On old maid's shields the couchant watchful sien. 
Lord of the best chair in the house by day, 

Lord of lives nine—what was I , 
Thou hast the language of 
Confused Confucian of Chines 


going to say? 
the — me-yow, 
» Hang 
And in all colors dost parade “ day 

Which turn to one 
Thou lovest the sun, 


t chow, 
at eve—a ghostly grey; 

but most thou lovest the moon 
In the dead hours of night when lovers yawn; 
And now upon my shed thou raisest thy tune, 
thou art 
Ne rs Jou) nal, 


rone, 


I reach the double barreled bootjack 


—Ctne 
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KF RINK calls his knife ‘* ( because it 


is always dull. 


‘are,” 


RUSHING 
ioned chair. 


things—reseating old-fash- 
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SAMMY RETIRES, AND G 
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Numerous Thespians, finding time hang 
heavy on their hands during the dull season, 
are amusing themselves procuring divorces, 
or committing matrimony. Frequently 
both ‘‘ divarsions ” are indulged in by the 
same parties, but in such instances the 
divorce comes first and the matrimony after- 
wards. This may sound paradoxical, but it 
is none the less true. 

Lillian Spencer and Mrs. Bangs have 
been airing their woes pretty extensively, 
while others are trying to get their cases 
through the courts in a more quiet manner. 

Report has it that Edwin Booth contem- 
plates becoming a Benedick once more. 


Kate Castleton again became a wife a 
short time ago in San Francisco, and 
Louis Harrison has married Miss Emma 


Shultz in Boston, and sailed with her for 
Europe. 

We have heard that John Gourlay has an 
expectant bride as far off as Australia, and 
that he intends journeying to that distant 
land to bring her back. We should think it 
would save trouble and expense to have her 
meet him half way. If John really expects 
to open here in the early fall, as already 
announced, he’ll have to make a lively trip. 

Pretty Georgina Flagg, who has been play- 
ing Flora in one of the ‘*7—20—8” 
companies has become the wife of Thomas 
Mosier, formerly city editor of the Buffalo 
Express, now on the staff of the New York 
Times. Mrs. Mosier intends to retire fora 
year or so for rest and study, and she is young 
enough to not mind the loss of time. 

Buffalo Bill’s ‘*‘ Wild West ” entertainment 
which has been doing a tremendous business 
in distant cities is now up at the Polo 
Grounds. 

Nat. Salisbury and Captain Borgardus 
are partners in the enterprise. Indeed it is 
said that the scheme originated in the gi- 
gantic brain of the lively troubador, and the 
receipts have been enormous. On one 
occasion (we are told) they took in, in one 
day $40,000, and it is very seldom the receipts 
are less than $6,000. 

For a comparatively small sum, any one 
can now learn what real life on the plains is 
like, and he needs not take a long journey 
to see remarkable riding and _ shooting, 
Cheyenne, Sioux, and Pawnee Indians, as 
well as cow boys, Mexican Vaqueros and 
wild coyotes. Eastward the Star of Empire 
and Buffalo Bill now take their way. 

The Naked (we beg pardon) the ‘‘ Naiad 
Queen ” has met the fate of all predecessors 
at the Cosmopolitan. Nothing ever succeeds 
at this theatre, if theatre it can be called. 
It was built five years ago by acompany who 
had $150,000 capital stock, and $50,000 of 
bonded indebtedness. The bondholders 
have since advanced over $20,000 to keep it 
going and it has paid no interest on its bonds 
for three years. Now judgments are entered 
against the company for about $116,000. 

Evidently the Cosmopolitan is not a profit- 
able building. 


| is acting as one of the chambermaids in one 


THE JUDGE. 


Koster and Bial have followed the lead of 
other places of amusement and have closed 
some of their doors for the season. A part 
of the establishment will remain open for 
restaurant purposes, and there will be con- 
certs afternoon and evening, but the fiddle 
of Remenyi has ceased to squeak, and the 
Styrian songs of the Martino trio are heard 
no more. 

Lillian Russell has apparently made good 
time in getting back to London from Lau- 
sanne. A rumor is afloat that she will 
appear at the Casino in the fall in the 
character of Nell Gwynne. 

An opera company organized in London 
a year ago for a tour of Australia, India etc., 
recently came to grief in the island of Java. 
Not being able to walk back the prima donna 


of the hotels there, the tenor has gone on a 
cattle ranch and now raises calves instead of 
notes, while other members of the company 
are engaged in various industrial occupations 
for which they are doubtless better fitted | 
than for warbling before the footlights. If | 
about half ‘‘the profession” were content 
with the station to which God originally | 
called them, there would be fewer stranded | 
companies, and broken hearts and pockets ; | 
but a word to the wise is in this case | 

| 

| 

| 





not sufficient. 


Some of the fashionable shoes are pretty 
gaudy in appearance, though the colors are 
| sub-dude. 


COOL, VERY COOL. 
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MR. SIKES DETERMINES TO KEEP COOL, 
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MRS. SIKES ACCIDENTALLY LOCKS HIM IN, 





we ate it. 
us into a state of 
mixed up. 


Democrat 
voting with Republicans and sinners. 


Summer—A Ballad. 
SCARLET poppies proud were waving 
Through the fields of aureate corn, 
And the lark’s all guileless carols 
O’er the zephyr’s waves were borne. 


Blue forget-me-nots we gathered, 
Trefoil, mallow, glad speedwell— 
Daisies, meadow-sweet, and heartsease, 

Pigeon’s eye and pimpernel. 


Then we paused—I softly whisper’d 
That I feared we both must part— 
I to make a wondrous fortune, 
You to win another heart. 


I so poor, and you so high-born, 
Proud and queenly in your grace, 
But with something most bewitching 

In the contour of your face. 


On a stile I sat and worshipped 
At your shrine, most truly dear; 
Held my breath, and scarce existed, 
Feeling only you were near. 


I was young, ah yes, much younger, 
But our thoughts swept side by side, 

And I vowed, although I spoke not, 
You should some day be my bride. 


One sweet hand, in tenderest answer, 
Calmly pressed mine in reply— 
Whispered she—Bear this blue flow’ret 


In far climes, and think me nigh. 


And I murmured, broken-hearted, 
It shall be my holiest care 

That I rest not from brave toiling 
Till I claim my treasure fair 


And you only looked your answer, 
gut, thank God, it was enough; 
And I marvelled at my boldness, 


I, so poor, so young, so rough. 


Then you stooped and kissed my forehead, 
Thus our fates were intertwined; 

And I trembled with emotion 
While with tears my eyes seemed blind. 
* ” * * * 

Years passed on! once more the poppies 
Raised each royal scarlet head, 

And dear, faithful, earnest Walter 
Homeward comes his love to wed. 

He is rich, and will be richer; 
Works he still, but labors light, 

Yet the prize was worth his winning, 
And he thanks God day and night. 


Arm in arm they sometimes wander, 
And recall that summer eve; 

Younger footsteps follow after, 
And their artless stories weave. 


And the yellow evening glory 
Fades and leaves them as they stand 
Walter and the love he worships 
Thus united, hand in hand. 


G. M. MOUTRAY. 





A Panic ?—Something like this : Period- 
ically we discover that we can’t butter our 
ten acre cake three inches thick all over with 
a pennyworth of oleomargarine, then eat the 
cake and have it ten acres bigger than before 
Naturally this discovery threws 


amaze and horror 


Way does the retired schoolmaster always 
make a good preacher ? 
ex-pounder. 


Because he is 


TuHeEYstraight-walking old 
decidedly objects 


well 
The name of this state is Panic. 


Pennsylvania 
to Randall 



































Scrowager’s Remarkability. 

A LATE number of the Dogtown Gripper 
contains a most interesting account of 
rural phenomenon, the present Mr. Scrow- 
ager, remarkable, it seems, for many things, 
but chiefly for his great remarkability. This 
account we have been kindly permitted to 
steal from the Gripper and send to THE 


JUDGE. MACKHOWLY. 


ANOTHER octogenarian has not passed 
away. Though dowward of seventy, he is 
still as hale and vigorous as many a man of 
three-score and ten. It may be profitable 
for readers to compare the aan rustic 
habits of Mr. Scrowager with the swellish 
style in which most of us are living our lives 
away. 

For example, he never smoked a cigar- 
factory, or a gas-pipe, and never chewed 
tobacco dealers. He never ate a glass of 
beer, or drank a drop of poker. Never had 
his stockings shined on the street, or used 
boot-jack to take off his hat. He never 
committed a suicide, and never bet on a 
mill-race. He never dunned a creditor, and 
was never sat on by a coroner. ‘Though 
he often went to see he never stood on a 
euchre deck, or boxed the ears of a compass. 
He never walked intoa procession, nor never 
spanked any of his grandfathers. He has 
lived all his life on the same planet, and 
never passed a night outside of the skin in 
which he was born. He never asked for a 
sickness and never refused one. He is fond 
of his joke, but never spoiled it by letting it 
have its own way. He is so careful of his 
words that it isa matter of common belief 
that he never hurt the feelings of an Ohio 
politician, or called a blush to the cheek of 
a Chicago drummer. He is so frugal in diet 
that he carefully abstains from all animal 
food, such as hay, grass, oats, and swill— 
living chiefly on beef and pork. When he 
comes to town he seldom has anything for 
lunch but a little salt and pepper flavored 
with oysters. When he eats corn-bread he 
avoids the cob and husk. In eating apples 
he throws away the limbs and trunk of the 
tree—this he does on principle for he has 
never been troubled with a fit of digestion. 
He can fall asleep in the evening without 
being called, and can get soundly awake in 
the morning even when all the shutters are 
banging and all the cats from five miles 
around are fighting in the backyard. He 
is so robust that even in the coldest weather 
of last winter he never once wore an over- 
coat next the skin; and with the snow eighteen 
inches deep he has actually been known to 
go barefoot to bed. Even at his present 
advanced age he can ride a horse almost 
bareback, when stripped to his shirt. His 
senses are so well preserved that he can still 
tell the date without looking at a watch, 
and has no occasion to carry a stem-winding 
almanac or to wear an observatory. 

In politics he has always been so consistent 
that he was never known to scratch a rail- 
road ticket; and never missed an election 
(except on one occasion when he ran for 
office). He goes in for pleasures, not men; 
and believes in putting the tight man in the 
tight place. Should he get mixed up in an 
election row, he scrupulously avoids the 
police, believing that on such occasions the 
officer should seek the man, not the man the 
officer. 

In the miscellaneous moral department his 
views are singularly level. Though aman of 
peace he never backed intoa fight. He believes 
it wrong to spare the satan, and never loses 
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HIS EXCUSE FOR THE 


I understand you are going to be married again.” 


Priest—‘‘ Pat, 

DISCONTENTED WIDOWER—“ Vis, yer 

Prirest—‘‘ Bul your wife, Pat, 

DISCONTENTED WIDOWER—‘“ )is, yer 
as she iver will be?” 


an opportunity of whipping him around the 
stump. He has great sympathy with the 
rich and is ever ready to relieve them of 
their lot. When appealed to for charitable 
help no man is quicker to put his hand in 
his pocket and to keep it there. No man 
probably (in proportion to his wealth) was 
ever so liberal in giving advice. Gambling 
with him issuch a serious business that he 
takes no pleasure in it. On the temperance 
question his views have always been moderate 
and both-sided. Though he has never 
signed the pledge he is in favor of total 
absence when a collection is to be taken up. 
When asked to set it up he is not afraid to 
assert his temperance principles. » When 
asked to take something he knows that to 


ACT. 


riv-rence. 


refuse would only add insult to thirst and | 


never refuses accordingly. 


Mr. Scrowager’s art is always in the right | 


place, but he never runs it into the ground; 
for example, though he has a decided taste 
for painting, he is never so absurd as to in- 


dulge his taste by licking the freshly painted | 


doors; and though he has an excellent ear for 


music he never uses it for whistling in 
church. 
To Mr. Scrowager’s strict observance of 


has only been dead two weeks 
riv-rence; but 


shure aint she as dead now 


the laws of health he owes much of his 
physical and mental vigor, no doubt, but it 
must not be forgotten that he comes of a 
long-lived-family—especially on his grand- 
mother-in-law’s side. If the old lady had 
been born fifty years earlier and were living 
to-day, she would be not less than one -hun- 
dred and fifteen years old! Whether Mr. 
Scrowager will ever arrive at the age this 
venerable patriarchess might have attained, 
depends of course on—on whether he gets 
there, but be this as it may, he will never 
fail to be remarkable for his remarkability. 
MACKHOWLY. 
** Soon the ball will open.” Yes, and we 
understand it is on the cards that if the old 
ticket should be put into the field, the ball 
will open with the ‘‘ Copenhagen Waltz ” 
—the ancient couple leading off. 


THE time was—the man got ona bust and 
lost his balance. 

THE time is—the bank gets on a bust and 
the man loses his balance. 


THE shabbiest dive of the lot—the Khe- 


! dive. 
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Domestic Happiness. 

THE married man has many advantages 
over his brethren who advocate celibacy, but 
still he is not exempt from some very disa- 
greeable annoyances. After business hours 
he returns home to be greeted rapturously 
by his loving wife and crowing baby, and | 
finds to the joy of his heart that his coming 
has been anticipated with all sorts of agree- 
able surprises for him. His wife has studied 
naught but to please him: his slippers and 
meerschaum are in readiness at the fireside, 
and while he is seeking the softest spot in the 
cushions to recline upon, she tells him how 
good baby has been all day, what cute things 
it has said and done, and him to feel 
the new tooth it has cut just five minutes 
which reminds her of the old 
and while gracefully arranging the tea-things 
she sings for his and the baby’s entertain- 
ment—‘‘ George dear, George dear, can’t 
you guess the truth?” ete. 

Then she tells him who had called, and 
that Mrs. Smith had a new bonnet and Mrs. 
Jones a new baby, and, by the way, George, 
you look awfully sweet, can’t you give me 
seventeen dollars for a new bonnet? such 
loves of bonnets! they’re just too sweet for 
anything!—and baby needs some new bibs, 
ribbons, sashes, shoes, and—oh! O’Dacy’s 
have such lovely capes, with cardinal facings, 
exquisite embroi—oh! and the tassels!— 
they’re just ¢o0-too! I’m sure, George dear, | 
that’s a dear, you want baby to look distingue, | 
don’t you, dear? and the plumber man was 
here—such a muss! baby got to the paint- 
pot and I had to use benzine to remove the | 
paint from its little, sweety, honey, tipsy, 
wipsey, little nosey, tosey—poor baby! And 
the cat fell into the well. That tramp came 
again for something to eat, and when I told 
him to chop some kindling, he said he was 
not on the chop except a mutton-chop to-day. 
The doctor was Mrs. Ferguson and | 
said she was convalescing, and the boy is | 
doing well, and I think he looks just like | 
John, and he said to me when I mentioned 
neuralgia that—now deary, your mustache 
is awful sweet!—what do you think he said? | 
You can’t guess! Well, he told me the same 
thing he told Mrs. Ellis—you know, darling, 
she and the baby went to the seashore—don’t 
you think baby needs some—I mean—it 
ought to inhale some of those 
breezes? 


asks 


ago: song, 





to see 


sanative sea- 
The hotel rates are so low, only 


seven dollars a day and, remember aby goes 
that’s a dear. Mrs. Wilson starts 
next Friday, and we are such intimate | 
friends and it would be so pleasant to go to- 
gether. Now, deary, sweety, baby needs | 
some sea-air, and I’m sure I am willing to 
sacrifice a little comfort and undergo the 
annoyance of residing at the sea-shore for 
the sake of baby’s health, our little, teasy, 
weazy, geezy, sneezy, til-lil-lily-lee. The 
girl spilled the mustard into your shaving- 
mug, and little doggy bow-wow tore up the 
bible and your swallow-tail coat; just think, 
Peter Jamieson proposed to Sallie Snicker- 
son and now old Deacon Merriman wants to 
know how two sons can marry one another! 
funny, isn’t he? The parson was here with 
a spring wagon collecting things for the flood- 
sufferers and I gave him your opera-hat 
and a pair of my old rubbers, poor things! 
and when Mrs. Jims, horrid thing, saw 
the shoes, next thing she did she called over 
to Mrs. Williams’ and said that I was always 
giving something appropriate, for the flood- 
sufferers needed skiffs the worst kind, real 
mean, isn’t she? My silk dress is ripping, 
so I sent it to the dress-makers to have it 
mended—we must be economical, you know; 





























THEIR SUMMER VACATION. 


WIFE (in alarm)—‘‘ Great heavens! 


I’ve mislaid that little tie I always wear with 


this dress, and I know it’s in some of these trunks, now do hurry and find it for me, 


for I’m so afraid we'll miss that boat!” 


can’t afford to buy a new one just now, can 
we, dear?—and she said with ten yards of 
silk at two-ten a yard she can mend it tolera- 
bly respectably, so I sent to O’Dacy’s for the 
material, the new buttons come to eleven 
dollars; I want to be saving, ‘cause, you know, 
baby needs some sea-air. She says she can 
make it by Friday noon so I can get it to 
make the seven P. M. train, she’s real kind, 
isn’t she? and she’s going to charge me only 
seventeen-dollars for making it. Sister 
Susie dropped in as she was going to old 
Clipperton’s funeral; she said that Mamie 
Clipperton looked real nice in mourning, and 
now she can marry Johnnie Fitzgibbons. 
Frank Armstrong and Fannie Mills went 
out on the bay in a skiff last evening; he’s 
sweet on her, you know, and old Deacon 
Merriman says he fell in love and the river 
at the same time; the boat capsized and 
Fannie was picked up byatug, ‘To-morrow 
the Methodist Bible Ciass has an excursion 
to Rockaway Beach, and Mrs. Dalrimple 
asked me whether we were going. I told 
her I supposed so, and so I got four chickens 
and other things ready. We'll won't 
we, deary? The tickets are only six dollars 
a couple; I’m sure you need a little recrea- 
tion, staying in your office all day long! The 
boat leaves at 8:30. What shall I wear, 
dear? my pink lawn, or would you like my 
landscape-pattern cheese-cloth, with parasol 
to match? In case you wanted that, I sent 
Mary down-town to the milliner’s to get 
some ribbons to harmonize. I guess she’ll be 
| here soon. She tried to™open a can of 


Zo, 


peaches with your shaving-knife, but it 
broke, so I sent it to the blacksmiths to 


have it sharpened again, but he said he was 
not fixed for filing saws. What did he mean, 
deary? But I forgot to tell you!: just think, 
it’s awful! Maria——” 
3ut the man blessed with domestic happi- 
ness rushes frantically from the room, down 
the street, and around the corner where they 
dispense all sorts of liquid refreshments. 
GEORGE DEaR. 


Wuo was that hero of the ‘“ Antique 
World” that knew how to win battles, but 
was too stupid to play the fiddle? Well 
never mind,—there was one Cromwell by 
name, a pretty successful warrior ; but when 
he undertook to drive a coach and six he 
came near breaking his neck. There was 
one of the Buonaparte family who had some 
talent for thrashing Austrians, Russians 
and others, but when he undertook to teach 
his Josephine how to turn a slapjack—or 
was it an omelet ? he spoilt the breakfast, 
burnt his fingers, and got mad. A ‘ater 
than Cromwell and Buonaparte brought to 
terms of surrender rather better fighting 
men than the Old Guard and the Ironsides 
ever encountered ; but when he undertook 
to fly a kite———— 


«* Money still tight?”—Yes, was on a bust 
lately, or as our Pennsylvania Dutch friends 


would say, on a rausch. 


TRAVELERS change guineas not characters. 
































Tougher than Pie Crust. 


“*THaT horrid Mrs. Sawyer!” said Mrs. 
Jones the other day. ‘I wish she would 
move out of the neighborhood.” 

‘* Well, what do you run there all the time 
for? I told you how it would be,” retorted 
Mr. Jones. 

This was not the kind of sympathy Mrs. 


| tracks to brush from the hall carpet; no one 


Jones had expected, and she became omi- | 


nously silent. 

‘What has she said about you now?” in- 
quired Mr. Jones. 

“Oh, its nothing about me,” 
Jones. 

‘* Who is it about?” 
dent anxiety. 

‘**Tt’s about you,” resumed Mrs. J. ‘‘She 
says you're no more fit to run for office than 
a brindle cat, aud that if Sawyer votes for 
you she’d never speak to him again. She 
says——” 

‘* Never mind,” said Jones, loftily. 
not the least interested in what a 
minded woman says.” 

Sut the flatiron had struck home, and 
Jones left the table with a look on his face 
that boded no good. 

It was baking day at the Sawyer’s. 

If there was anything Mrs. Sawyer prided 


said Mrs. 


asked Jones with evi- 


as orm 
feeble- 


of her paste. John knew this. 

Mrs. Sawyer was just rolling that tender 
pie paste into great sheets of transparent 
dough, when there came a knock at the 


door. Mrs. Sawyer answered it, rolling-pin 
in hand. It was Willie Jones who had 
knocked. 


** Please, Mrs. Sawyer,” said the innocent 
child, “Da would like a piece of your pie- 
crust.” 

“* Certainly, Willie,” said Mrs. Jones, 
much flattered, *‘ but it isn’t baked yet.” 

‘“*He doesn’t want it baked.” 

** But he can’t eat raw pie-crust.” 

“* He isn’t going to eat it.” 

‘Then what is he going to do with it?” 

‘“* He said he wanted to mend harness and 
make hinges for the barn door with it and—” 

The rolling-pin hung fire, and the boy 
escaped, but the barrier between the houses 
of Jones and Sawyer can never be broken. 
It is tougher than pie-crust.—Detroit Free 
Press. 





Homeless Men and Women. 





In this land there is very little excuse for 
a homeless man. He isa social tramp. As 
a rule, he can offer but poor excuses for his 
social condition. But the unmated and 
homeless women, whose brows may never be 
crowned with bays of household authority, 
claim not our pity, but our esteem, our ad- 
miration. Because it is not always her fault 
that she hasno home. Sometimes she hasn’t 
had achance. And we love these unselfish 
and devoted lives, which work in single har- 
ness, and carry so cheerfully life’s burdens 
and cares, with none of those beautiful in- 
centives to duty which animate the married 
sister. For she, the patient, cheery gleaner, 
has never caught the speaker’s eye, and to 
her Boaz can never be more than a brother- 
in-law. Alone she sings and ‘‘ gleans and 
gathers after the reapers among the sheaves,” 
and finds no special grace in the eyes of 
Boaz, which is boss. No man reaches her 
the parched corn, and passes her the vinegar 
for her morsel, and no indulgent reaper 
streweth her way with handsful of barley. 
What she gleaneth, she carrieth home and 
hath for her own, unless, peradventure she 
hath her sister’s husband and family to 
support. She may never have any cigar 


| for pie; oh, no. 


THE JUDGE. 


stumps to pick off the piano; 
to dust off the window sill; no muddy foot- 


to whom she can gladly give up the rocking- 
chair and the new magazine; no one to drag 
upstairs and put to bed election nights; no 
one to hide himself behind the morning 
paper at the breakfast table; no one to get 
up in the cold winter mornings and build 


the morning fires; she seems to have none | 


of these joys that make her sister’s life a 
song. Sometimes when I look at one of 
these lone women, and think that she may 
not know what it is to see the man who has 
given her his name for the crown of her 
love, splitting his eager face over half a pie 
at a railway dining station, and holding his 


disengaged hand over the remaining half to | 


keep some other hungry man from getting 
it, I pity her. For she is starving. Not 
She can get plenty of pie. 
But for the love of some true-hearted men. 


Woman’s sympathetic, dependent, trusting | 


| nature feeds on love, and her life, her heart, 
| her voice, is never roused to the broadest, 
| fullest capacity for expression and action, 








until she has blessed and filled some man’s 
life with the measureless riches of her maiden 
love, and then found some other woman’s 


herself upon, it was the tender, flaky quality | photograph in his overcoat pocket.— Burling- 
erse ON, fas eve er, a CV q a y | 


ton Hawke ye. 





Chicago Cheek. 


““May I have this seat?” she asked of 
the genteel looking drummer whose baggage 
was occupying it. 

**T don’t know, ma’am,” he answered 
politely. ‘‘It belongs to the railroad, you 
know; but I’ll see the conductor, and maybe 
he can give it to you.” 

She grew purple and said: 

“You don’t understand me. 
I take it?” 

‘*Well, I don’t know that, either. You 
see it is fastened very firmly to the car floor, 
and would be troublesome to get up; how- 
ever, I’ll have a carpenter to come on board 
at the next station and ask his advice.” 

**T don’t want to take the old thing,” she 
howled, ‘‘Is this your traps on it?” 

‘*No’m,” blandly answered the drummer, 
they belong to the firm I travel for.” 

‘** Well, can I sit down here,” she finally 
screamed, after shifting from one foot to the 
other. 

‘*T don’t know, madam; you are the best 
judge of your muscular powers.” 

‘Where do you travel from?” she 
screamed. 

‘*Chicago,”’ he replied. 

‘«That settles it,” she said meekly; ‘ will 
you please move your valise, and permit me 
to occupy a small portion of this seat?” 

‘** Certainly,” he replied, ‘*‘ why didn’t you 
say that at first.” 

The train sped on, while he sat counting 
up his expenses, and she wondering if Chi- 
cago cheek had any equal under the sun.— 
People’s Paper. 


I mean can 





He Wanted a Chance. 


THERE was an accident on the railroad, 
and the engineer, who was a wag, was taken 
from the wreck all battered to pieces. 

‘* Bring the doctor here, bring him quick,” 
called out a postal clerk who was holding 
the poor fellow’s head on his knee. 

‘* No—no,” faintly moaned the wounded 
man, ‘‘don’t dothat. Ain’t it enough fora 
15-ton locomotive to fall on a fellow without 
calling a doctor to finish the job? Say, boys, 
just give a man a chance, will you?” 

He got well.—Cincinnati Merchant Trav. 


| 
no pipe ashes | 


An Old Lady’s Injunctions. 


| ‘*Now, JENNIE,” said the old lady as she 
kissed her granddaughter good-bye in an 
Eastern-bound Pullman, ‘‘ be sure an’ take 
care of yourself; you’ll sleep at a hotel to- 
night; air well your sheets an’ underclothes; 
| lock the door and look under the bed: don’t 
blow the gas out, but screw it down; hang 
your back hair where you can find it easy; 
there’s a roll of flannel in the portmanty for 
your pore feet, which is always so dreadful 
cold; it won’t matter much your havin’ no 
tooth brush: but for the Lord’s sake don’t 
put your front teeth in a glass of water. 
When poor Mirandy Green went to New York 
she did; an’ next mornin’ they were froze 
into a solid block; sure’s your life, Jennie, 
ee 
But just at this moment the conductor 
cried, ‘‘ All Aboard!”’ and the old lady, to 
| the young one’s intense gratification, beat a 
hasty retreat.—Lvansville 


Argus. 





Don’t Mention It. 


Hr was a‘ married man, blessed—or the 
opposite, as the reader may determine—with 
an extremely jealous wife. One evening not 
long since he seized a chance opportunity to 
do escort to a charming miss of sweet six- 
teen, whose blue eyes and dark drooping 
lashes exercised a glamour over every man 
who happened to come within range of their 
charm. At last her home was reached, and 
as they paused at the gate the maiden turned 
her lovely orbs full upon him and said: 

“‘T’m so grateful for your kindness, sir!” 

‘*Don’t mention it, I beg of you,” he 
ejaculated, gallantly. 

Very likely the unsophisticated maiden 
misunderstood the motive of his remark, for 
she quickly answered in a reassuring tone: 

“Oh, I certainly won’t, sir, as long as I 
live, if you don’t wish me to! ”— Lowell Citi- 
zen. 

It is said, but not generally believed, that 
a number of prominent church members, 
who could not be induced to attend a theatri- 
cal performance, occupied front seats on both 
nights of the comic opera this week, in order 
to study music. Another dreadful charge 
is that they all took opera glasses to see the 
notes.— Terre Harte Mail. 


Willing to Die. 


GENERAL FORREST was once approached 
by an Arkansas man, whoasked: ** General, 
when do you reckin’ we’re going to get some- 
thing to eat?” 

“* Kat!” exclaimed the General. ‘Did 
you join the army merely to get gomething 
to eat?” 

‘Wall, that’s about the size of it.” 

‘‘Here,” calling an officer, ‘‘give this 
man something to eat and then have him 
shot! ” 

The officer understood the joke and replied: 
** All right, General.” 

The Arkansas man, exhibiting no alarm, 
said: ‘‘ Bile me a ham, cap’n; stew up a 
couple o’chickens, bake two or three hoe 
cakes, fetch a gallon or so o’buttermilk, and 
load yer guns. With sich inducements, the 
man that wouldn’t be willin to die is a blame 
fool!” 

A hearty meal was prepared for the sol- 
dier, but he still lives.—Arkansaw Traveler. 





Ir makes a butcher wetter than a mad hen 
for a collector to ask him to pay dog tax on 
sausage.—Paris Beacon. 
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Loss of Blissful Silence. 


‘ApoLpH,” spoke witty Mrs. Phunny- 


man, as she poured the bristling coffee, ‘I 
received intelligence last night of the death 
of a dear oe nd.” 

‘How sad!” answered Adolph; ey sup- 


pose you are about to tell me of the sad fare- 
well, and so forth?” 

“Oh, no: on the contrary, she made 1 
farewell remarks, and, in fact, h: adn’ t spoken 
to her parents in seventeen years. ’ 

‘ Dear me, that’s strange!” gas ped Adolph; 
‘ We was the trouble?” 
‘She was born dumb,” answered the wife, 


no 


smiling. 
‘What a pity that she 
fully mused Adolph. 
*‘Why?” asked his other h: ilf, je alous ly. 
She would have proven such a haven of 
rest to some poor fellow!” replied the wicked 
man dodging a plate of hot biscuits. 


died,” thought- 





Had Her Wits About Her. 


‘‘Do your women customers bother you 
much?” asked a citizen who was talking | 
with a Woodward avenue grocer the other 
morning. 

‘Well, they seldom want to pay the 
prices. It seems natural for them to want 
to beat down the figures. There comes one 
now who probably wants strawberries. Here 


are some fresh ones at fifteen cents per quart, 
and yet if I should only ask her eleven she’d 
want ‘em for ten.” 

** Say, try it on, just for a joke. 
asks the price put it at eleven.” 

The grocer agreed and presently the woman 
came up, counted the sixteen boxes of ber- 
ries under her nose, and, of course, inquired: 

‘‘Have you any strawberries this morn- 
ing?” 

‘ Yes’m.” 

‘Fresh ones?” 

“‘ Yes’m.” 

**In quart boxes?’ 

‘* Yes’m.” 

‘* How much?’ 

‘*Only eleven cents a box, madam.” 

**T’ll take the whole lot,” she quietly ob- 
served, as she handed out a $5 bill, and take 
‘em she did. The citizen disappeared at 
that moment, and the grocer somehow be- 
lieves that it was a put up job between the 
two.—Detroit Free Press. 


If she 





A Keen Reminder. 
shirt,” 


shak- 


THERE isn’t a button on this 
dismally observed the young husband, 
ing the garment before his wife’s eyes. 

‘*1’m sorry, my love; it might have 
remedied if I had had time.” 

‘*Why, you’ve nothing to do. What do 
you mean by saying if you had had time?” 

‘I mean to say that if there had been no 
occasion for me to trim over a last spring 
bonnet for this morning’s wear I would have 
had time to look after your clothes.”— Brook- 
lyn Eagle. 


been 





An Actor’s Armor. 

A PASSENGER on the just-arrived steamer 
from Australia says that on the second day 
out from Melbourne the passengers were 
amazed to behold a little, swarthy-faced, 
black-eyed man emerge from his stateroom 
in full jockey costume—boots, whip, spurs, 
silk jacket and all. In this attire he 
emnly paced up and down for an hour, 
then disappeared. 


sol- 


and 
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The next morning the same party appeared 
attired in the half armor of a knight of the 
middle ages, and the same afternoon emerged 
in a gorgeous cardinal’s dress, and continued 
his dignified promenade without speaking a 
word to anyone. 

The fact that all these costumes were a 
world too large for the wearer made this 
masquerading the more grotesque, and the 
passengers watched each transformation with 
increased merriment, until it was suddenly 
whispered around that the fellow was a mad- 
man who imagined himself going to a per- 
petual series of masked balls, and that any 
opposition to his delusion would provoke 
him to fury. 

The strange passenger rattled the nerves 
of the company very much the next morn- 
| ing by appearing as a Bedouin Arab, armed 
| with «a cruel-looking cimeter, but when, 
shortly after dinner he showed up as a Piute 
Indian, carrying a blood curdling tomahawk 
and scalping-knife, the women and children 
locked themselves into their state rooms, 
while a committee of gentlemen hunted up 
the captain and filed an indignant protest 
against allowing the maniac to remain at 
large. 

** Maniac be blowed!” growled the sailor, 
** Don’t you know that Davidson, the actor, 
is on board?’ 

“What of it?” 

‘“‘Why, that’s his body-servant. He is 
simply airing his master’s wardrobe, to keep 
it from molding.” 

And the committee ‘ 


set “em up.” 





The Wise Doctor. 

‘*Wuy does this man smile?” 

** Because he is a doctor.” 

‘** Is the doctor’s trade asmiling business?” 

‘* Not on the average, but this doctor has 
got the bulge on a dozen of his worst cases.” 

‘Has he hired them to commit suicide? ” 

‘It’s about the same thing. He has ad- 
vised the tall, slim man, with a hacking 
cough, to go to Florida.” 

‘** And he will get well of consumption?’ 


**Well, nothing will ail him when he 
returns—nothing but being dead.” 
‘“*What did he advise ths man with ca- 


tarrh?” 

**'T'o go to Colorado. 
cheap out there.” 

‘* And where will the man who is tied 
a knot with rheumatism go?” 

**Oh, he sends him off to the Hot Springs, 
instead of permitting him to die at home.” 

‘The fourth man looks sad. Isn’t he go- 
ing somewhere?” 

‘Yes; he is to make a trip to Europe to 
cure his Bright’s disease. That is, he will 
die in New York and come back in a box. 
My boy, in case you learn the doctor’s trade, 
and get hold of a difficult case, send the 
patient away for ‘achange of air.’ You 
don’t run the risk then of being sent for and 
seeing him expire.”—M. (Quad. 


Funerals are very 


in 





A Test. 
‘“*T HEAR that Miss Blumboodle is going 
to marry Mr. Flipolipper. He’s a very good- 
looking fellow. 1 wonder if he’s intelligent?” 
“‘ Not by a jug full.” 
** You know him, then? 
** No, I have no acquaintance with him.” 
“Then how do you know he is not a man 
of intelligence? ” 
‘** From the fact that he was accepted as a 
juror in a murder case the other day.” 


Pe ople’s Paper. 








Part of His Profession. 


‘Pap, I thought you said the other night 
when you read that piece in the paper that 
if you’d catch any one huggin’ your wife 
you’d leave her. 

“Yes, I did.” 

** Well, then, I reckon you’ll have to leave 
mother, fur yisterday when that dentist 
fixed her teeth he all the time had his arm 
right around her neck.” 

**Oh, well, that’s a different thing. 
part of his profession.” 

** And kin he hug girls, 

lt Sag 

** Well, then, by golly, 
the tooth doctor trade! 
Journal. 


That’s 


, 


too?’ 


I’m goin’ to learn 
"Kentucky State 





Progress and Poverty. 





‘* Progress! Progress!” he growled as he 
sat on his express wagon and snapped his 
whip in a vicious way. ‘‘I tell you that 
progress is agin the poor man like me.” 

** How?” 

‘‘ Why, take it ten years ago and every 
family who moved emptied from three to 
seven straw beds in the back yard, and all 
we had to do was to cart the fodder home. 
Nowadays everything runs to mattresses, 
and even when one of ’em is left behind for 
us, our horses leave all the springs and cot- 
ton batting and take hold of the shavings in 
a way to bring tears to our eyes.”—Detroit 


Free Press. 





Goes Loaded. 


RETIRED BOOK AGENT—“‘WHY, 
Jinks? Howspruce you are looking. 
business are you in now?” 

Jinks — ‘“‘Same old 
books.” 

** What! 

dt 

** And alive?” 

**T seem to be. 

** Well, I can’t understand it. Since I 
have gotten out of the hospital I have given 
up books.” 

*‘I keep on and am making 
year.” 

‘* How do you manage to escape death?’ 

**Kasy enough. I first introduce myself 
as an agent of Mr. O’Donovan Rossa and ask 
for a subscription to the dynamite fund.” 

‘* People refuse of course.” 

‘‘Certainly. Then I take out of my 
»ocket a can of brick dust, labelled in big 
letter ‘Dynamite,’ and begin to expatiate on 
its merits.” 

vt 

‘*They beg me to handle it carefully and 
put itaway. Then I place it in my coat 
tail pocket.” 

“Oh! ho!” 

** After that I open my samples and talk 
book to them until they buy, and they don’t 
dare kick me.”—Albany Argus. 


howde do, 


What 
business — selling 


still a book agent? 


” 


20,000 a 


A poet inacontemporary sings: ‘‘ A Little 
Thought has Come to Me.” We advise that 
poet to grasp and cling to it with determina- 
tion, for it will probably be the only one 
that will ever come his way.—Bos/on Post. 
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CRANDALL & CO., 569 THIRD AVE.,—ULUEST 


Baby Carriage Facwry in the world. Latest 

styles in Cane, Rattan, Reed and Wood. 
CARRIAGES AND SPRINGS, 

indorsed by J. B. Brewster & Co. of 2th at., Dr. 


Shrady and others, 
safe and healthful. 
Wagons, Doll Carriages, Bicycles, &c. 
sale and Retail. Catalogues free. 
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569 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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Wuy is a girl who takes out foundlings to 
ride in a baby carriage like a traveler? Be- 
cause she is a waif-airer.—Tezas Siftings. 

My brethren, bear in mind that the ad- 
vertisements which read ‘*‘ Summer boarders 
taken in” mean all they say.—Od/ City Der- 
rick. 

WeE received the bulletin announcing 
Blaine’s nomination at 4 o'clock, and exactly 
seven seconds later the ‘* [-told-you-so-man” 
sprung it on us.—Boston Post, 


A Paris Chinaman has purchased an old 
accordeon for 25 cents, and is going to stuff 
it with baked rats and eat it for a Thanks- 
giving turkey.—VPauris Beacon. 


‘*Ser ’em up again,” is the refrain of a 
poem favoring the ‘‘old ticket ” in the New 
York Sun. a he refrain will sound natural 
to the Democrats.—//urtford Post. 


A PHILADELPHIA man who is the father 
of seven daugters has ordered a beautiful 
and expressive motto for the parlor wall. 
It reads: ‘* No sous-in-law taken to board.” 
—Arkansaw Traveler 


THe mother of the Siamese prince now in 
this country is Khom Sonn Klean, which 
means ‘* Hidden Perfume.” She is a good 
English scholar, and her son isn’t such a 
fool as to watch a poor base ball game to its 


close. — Hartford Post. 


RECENT events perfectly justify the young 
man who is engaged to be married to u bank 
president’s daughter in insisting that before 
the marriage can take place her pa shall re- 
sign and have the finances of the institution 
examined by an expert.—Dial. 

Ir is a singular thing that old men when 
relating reminiscences of their boyhood days 
always declure that the school house was 


‘*three miles off.” Judging from most of 
their stories the Sunday school house was 


Call. 
A RURAL paper claims that a hen in that 


about a hundred miles off.—Pila. 


town hatched twenty-one chickens out of 
twenty-two eggs. We don’t see anything 
remarkable in that. If she had hatched 


twenty-two chickens out of twenty-one eggs 
it would have been something to brag about. 
—Phila. Call. 


SAID a nervous visitor to an Austin lady, 
at whose house she was making a call: 


**Are you not afraid that some of your 
children will fall into that cistern in your 
yard.” 

“Oh, no,” was the complacent reply; 


‘‘anyhow, that’s not the cistern we get our 
drinking water from.” —Tezras Siftings. 


JoHNNY and Tommy were playing in the 


back yard, when Johnny’s mother shouted 
to him from the kitchen to come into the 
house. ‘“*What’s that?” asked Tommy. 


“It’s my mother hollering in the kitchen,” 
replied Johnny. ‘*Iit makes me think of a 
dude’s head,” said Tommy. ‘‘ How?” asked 
Johnny. ** Because its holler within,” 
answered Tommy.— Somerville Journal. 


**T WANT you to understand that no levity 


is going to be allowed on the stage to-night,” 


severely announced the stage manager at the | 


Standard Theatre the other 
** supes ’ 
the curtain. 

‘*What’s levity, Bill?” asked one “‘ supe” 


evening to the 


of another after the manager had entered the | 


green room. 





isan interesting advertisement long run in our | 


by addressing ERIE MEDICAL 


| 


‘* Blarsted ef I know,” replied the other. 

‘S’pose it’s some gol darned cross or other 
the a farce and a comedy, and I’m glad 
it won't be played.”—Chicago Sun. 








in the cast, just before ringing up | 


Agents Wanted for authentic edition 
of his life. Published at Augusta, bis 
home. Largest, 
By the renowned historian 
of Gartield, published 

Outsells every book 


handsomest, cheap 


BLAINE 


and biographer, Col. Cornwell, whose life 
by us, outsold the twenty 


est, best 


others by 60,000. 


ever published in this world ; many agents are selling fifty daily 
Agents are making fortunes. All new beginners successful; 
grand chance for them; $43.) made by a lady agen st 


t the fir 
tter send 2 
including 


day. Terms most liberal. Particulars free. Be 

for postage, etc, on free outfit, now ready 

prospectus book, and save valuable time 
ALLEN & CO, 





Augusta, Maine, 





PROFITABLE 
4 days; loss imy Oastble 


INVESTMENT—Each 85 doubled within 
Hinadale City, adjoining beautiful 
Garden City and Creedmoor Rifle Range—several thousand 
building lots surrounding depot, $180 each; mac mthly payments $5 
each; prices advanced mont ily. C ages $10 mi onithily up. ¢ ir 
culars of R. WiLson, Attorney, 335 Broadway, N 


Franklin Square Liltosrantic Go. 


—— STEAM LITHUSRAPHIG PRINTERS:—— 


—_— 


FINE COLOR WORK A SPECIALTY. 









PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC !8EPRODUCTIONS. 
Estimates Carefally “repared. 
324, 326 and 32: Pearl St., 


— NEW YOR 4 





| From Rev. B. F. Liepener, Red 
| . T ARR Bank, N. J.: Lwassotroubled with 





catarrh it seriously affected my 
voice. One bottle of Ely’s Cream 
Balm did the work. My voice is 
fully restored and my head feels 
better than for years 


WE a catarrh 
remedy that gave such satisfac 
tion as Ely’s Cream Balm.—C. N 
Crittenton, Fulton-st., N. ¥ 

Cream BaLM causes no pain. 
Gives relief at once. Cleanses 
the head. Causes healthy secre 
tions. Abates inflammation A 
aor treatment will cure. 
Not a 4 ie or snuft Apnited 
with the finger. Send for circular 

%) cents at Druggista 

& cents by mail registered. 
ELY BKOTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


never bandled 





Columbia Bicycles 
THI 


Send 


POPULAR STEEDS OF TO-DAY 

-cent stamp for Illustrated Catalogue 

THE POPE MANUFACTURING CO.,, 
597 Washington St., Boaton, Mass. 

New York 


RUPTURE 


RELIEVED and CURED without the injury Trusses inflict, by 
Dr. J. A. SHERMAN’S method. Office, 41 Broadway, New York 
His book, with photographic likenesses of bad cases, before and 
after cure, mailed for 10 cents 


A PRILE. 


address TRUE & Co., 





Branch House, 12 Warren street, 








Send six cents for postage, and receive 
free, a costly box of goods which will help 

, of either sex, to more money right away 
—— anything else in this world. Fortanes 

ait the workers absolute ly sure. At once 
"Augaste, Maine. 


Beautiful Fibreno Handkerchiefs 


WANTED, A AGENTS AND LADIES EVERYWHERE eee Hew 


RENS An Im 





Ported = te se Siu, sd etal 1 appearance to the 

finest linen, 1 dozen Samples 12 new! ‘< enectal 

terms) Mail « tll go nbs Sct, Py whan 

Eveoant a ROLLED F h Mat ,4 ta »UND tik eh: Re = 
ane 


Postpaid. 


—_ ‘SHERWOOD a co., "WittAMSBURS. a 


30 DAYS. TRIAL 


IS, byes & | 


pee TRO: VOU TAIC BELT and oan r FL FCTPIC 

E APPLIANCES sre sent on 8) Days’ Trial TO 
MEN ONLY, YOUNG OR OLD, who are suffer- 
ing from Wexvovs Desmity,’ Lost Virauity, 
WASTING Wraknvsses, and all those diseases of & 
PrrsonaL Niture, resulting from AsvsEes and 
OTHER CAUSES. Rpeedy relief ard complete 
restoration to HeRaLtH, Vicor and Maxnoop 
GUARANTEFD. yo Cc once for Illustrated 
Famphlet free, Ad 


Voltaic Belt On. Marshall, Mich, 


CANDY 


Address, 














Send $1, $2, @8. or $5 for a retail box, 
by express, of the best candies in Ame r- 
ica, put up elegantly, and strictly pure. 
Suitable for presents. 


Refers to all Chicago. 
GUNTHER, Confectioner, 
75 Madison St., Chicago. 
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whom the American people have learned to admire have been tattooed. 





